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Shortly afterwards Leyla came up and addressed him as
usual, whereupon he straightway made reply as he had
been told. Without a moment's hesitation the poetess turned
the tables on him by improvising in the same metre and
rime :
'When thy beaid doth spiout, with candles wilt thou come to seek for me.1

Leyla's temperament is reflected in her Dfwan; she is
fond of fun and cares little for the world's opinion, she is
determined to enjoy herself and let others say what they
will. But strong as was her character and marked as was
her individuality, not even this poetess could escape the
fatal conventionalism of which her school was dying. And
so we sometimes find in one and the same ghazel verses as
trite or as forced as those of any old Persianist alongside of
others instinct with her own strong and ardent vitality.
None the less her Dfwan forms very pleasant reading; her
verses are graceful both in substance and in expression, her
language is lucid and fluent, and everywhere we have the

Zihni has further the following story bearing on the Lesbian pioclivities
which he says were generally imputed to the poetess. A certain bookseller
called Hatif Efendi once lai&ed a laugh at the lady's expense by causing the
following verse which he had composed to be repeated in her hearing in
some public place:

'The foimei LeyU was the nomad of her age,
'The Leyla Khanim of to-day is the bumi&hei of hci age.'
In   the  tianslation  the  point, such as it is, of this veise has entirely dis-
appeared.   It lies in the parallelism between Qj&4-^ and Qj'^'S ^c ^*ir&t
of which woids, literally 'tent-striker', but in piactice 'tent-dwellei' or 'nomad',
is applicable to Me)min's Leyla, the desert beauty; while the second, literally
'shell-stiikei', but in piactice '(papei-jlnumshei', that is, one who by lubbing
papei   \wl\\  a shell puts> a gloss on its suiface and so rcndcis it suitable foi
\\ntintj mi, is meant i<> hint at ceitain of Leyla's reputed pranks.
1 Sec the note on page 343.